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sciences that deal with facts of the present. Thus our interpretation 
of man's past depends upon the adequacy of our knowledge of his psy- 
chology, which may be studied in the present. But with this knowledge 
must be coupled extensive and accurate observation and comparison 
of the vestiges, traces, and effects of the past realities which we wish to 
describe and explain. "Proof is the daughter of doubt and the mother 
of verity" (p. 31). 

Proof seldom results from the use of a single method alone. First, 
as a rule, come the discovery, collection, preservation, and description 
or reproduction of traces and documents; then there is required a com- 
bination of methods for the interpretation of evidence and the con- 
struction and verification of inferences. The nature of these methods 
the author indicates. 

The reconstructive sciences fall into two groups — the natural and 
the moral. This use of the word "moral" as a designation for all the 
sciences that deal with human activity seems to the reviewer interesting 
and significant, and presages the thorough recognition of ethics as a 
matter of science rather than of speculation. The general principles of 
ethics thus conceived are fundamental principles of sociology. 

The peculiarly interesting characteristic of this book is that it treats 
as one group, having in the main common methods, all the sciences that 
seek to afford knowledge of past realities, from the history of the earth's 
crust to the development of languages and religions. It also illustrates 
the fact that the student of the philosophy of law has availed himself 
of the sociological point of view. 

Edward Cary Hayes 

University or Illinois 



The Individual Delinquent. A Textbook of Diagnosis and Prognosis 
for All Concerned in Understanding Offenders. By William 
Healy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1915. 1 vol. Pp. 
xvi+830. 
Doubtless there will be some who will regret that the splendid accu- 
mulation of data which has been amassed by the Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute of Chicago was not presented in some other form than as a text- 
book. As such, however, the volume is sure to prove of first-rate value. 
One is early convinced of its intelligent and professional handling of 
cases, and the student must inevitably be stimulated from the first to 
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a close reading of the text by its sincerity and the irresistible enthusiasm 
with which the data were collected and the volume was written. 

The book reports an investigation the chief concern of which is 
stated to be the determination of "the basic factors of disordered social 
conduct." The study of the juvenile delinquent for this purpose is 
pointed out to have many advantages over the study of the more mature 
offender, because "the effects of alcoholism, morphinism, years of social 
degradation, the evil results of imprisonment, and the never-to-be- 
forgotten inexorable laws of mental habit render difficult the later 
apperception of beginnings." Healy would underline, with much justice, 
the fact that mental habits obscure causative factors, acknowledging 
at the same time that mature types do also present diagnostic facts which 
have genetic value. The study was delimited to recidivists — "indi- 
viduals who, in spite of reprimands, warnings, probation, or punish- 
ment, proceed to further anti-social deeds" — as those among the court 
cases most jeopardizing to society and as constituting therefore the most 
crucial social problem. 

The material summarized concerns 1,000 cases, and "most of the 
subjects were adolescents, the average age between fifteen and sixteen 
years." This makes the material handled by the volume of value, not 
merely to those dealing with court cases, but to those concerned with 
the problems of vocational guidance. Book I, which includes the first 
182 pages, deals with "General Data"; Book II (pp. 182-830), with 
"Causes, Types, Causative Factors." The latter presents as well as 
any printed word could do so a descriptive account of the individuals 
who find their way to such a clinic, the procedure of the examination, 
an analysis of its results, and a grouping of causative factors thereby 
isolated. This emphasis upon the description and prognosis for a long 
series of individual cases has obvious merit for the student. For the 
clinician, on the other hand, in a laboratory of his own, facing an equally 
long and carefully worked-out series of individual case records, it is 
rather Book I and that portion of Book II which is concerned with the 
grouping of causative factors that are of interest. Healy himself regards 
the method of searching out and establishing the relative value of the 
several causative factors as one of the more valuable contributions of 
his study. This mode of procedure he sets forth as follows: "We have 
entirely enumerated the factors by first setting them in rough chrono- 
logical order as they apparently produce the career of the offender, after- 
ward estimating them as far as possible in their relative importance" 
(p. 127). Under the heading "Statistics," there is presented "first the 
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enumeration of counter factors, — under their general heads and then as 
analyzed in detail. The latter will include findings concerning the equip- 
ment of offenders, both mental and physical. Then will come the table 
of offenses, and finally statistics and charts of facts which have signifi- 
cance for students of criminology in general. The latter are given for 
what they are worth; some of them point one way and some another. 
Certain of the special findings, for instance those on heredity, deserve 
to carry great weight" (p. 130). 

The reviewer is most interested perhaps in Healy's emphasis, for 
practical purposes, upon the need for mental examination before any 
social statistics can have meaning or value. The student is told to look 
critically at the older classifications where "the statistics we are offered 
concerning criminals, whether about their deeds, their ears, their reli- 
gious faith, or what not, are presented without knowledge of essential 
facts, such as whether or not they were mentally defective; and thus 

lead us nowhere for purposes of practical treatment In the light 

of these facts and of the constructive possibilities of our own findings 
we have become certain that the development of mental tests and psy- 
chological analysis is doing more toward the establishment of true 
theories and of practical classification of criminals than all other methods 
of study combined. In the past there has been great mistake of inci- 
dental for essential" (p. 17). It is only fair to quote also "there are 
many cases in which sole dependence on the psychological standpoint 
would be a grave mistake. Repeatedly I have asserted the opinion, 
still held, that it is very difficult to decide which in general is the most 
important investigatory vantage ground — social, medical, or psycho- 
logical — the point is clear, however, that one can most surely and safely 
arrive at remedial measures through investigation of the mental factors." 
Again — "Finding direct mental determination of delinquency demon- 
strates the prime consideration of the mental life of the individual as 
being the straightforward way of discriminating most causal factors. 
Not only is this shown by the undue proportion of feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy, and insanity among delinquents, but also by the mental dis- 
appointments, irritations, and conflicts which very frequently are at 
the roots of offending careers. Our groupings by weight of the facts 
show much more necessary allegiance to psychological than to any other 
classification of both offenders and causes" (§120, p. 163). These 
statements from one who is a physician even before he is a psychologist 
have much weight. 
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Healy's listing of social, mental, and physical conditions, etc., in 
order of causative factors is as follows: 

GROUP n 

Summary of Causative Factors by Groups and Totals in 823 Cases — 
560 Males, 263 Females 



Group of Causative Factors 



No. of Times 

Appeared to Be 

Main Factor 



No. of Times 
Appeared to Be 
Minor Factor 



Mental abnormalities and peculiarities 

Defective home conditions, including alcoholism 

Mental conflict 

Improper sex experiences and habits 

Bad companions 

Abnormal physical conditions, including excessive 

development 

Defects of heredity 

Defective or unsatisfied interests, including misuse 

or nonuse of special abilities 

Defective early developmental conditions 

Mental shocks 

Deliberate choice 

Sold by parent 

Use of stimulants or narcotics 

Experience under legal detention 

Educational defects extreme 



4SS 
162 

58 
46 
44 

40 
o 

16 
o 
o 

I 
I 
o 
o 
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135 

394 

IS 

146 

235 

233 
502 

93 
214 

3 

o 

o 

92 

15 
20 



823 



2,097 



These statistics indicate that educational defects of extreme order 
are primal causes in no case, secondary causes in 20 cases; that in only 
162 cases is defective home conditions, including alcoholism, the chief 
cause of delinquency. Another significant fact is pointed out in the 
tables on p. 148, where it is shown that in 525 families which have more 
than one child only one child is delinquent, while in only 48 such families 
were all the children delinquent. Of the 1,000 families there were 119 
instances in which the delinquent was an only child. "The significance 
of the above figures is great for anyone who would attribute to family 
conditions per se the largest share of the causation of delinquency." 
Mental abnormalities and peculiarities, on the other hand, it should be 
noted, figure as the estimated main cause of delinquency in 513 cases. 

It would be impossible in a short review to do justice to the multi- 
tude of detail and analysis of this volume. One of its strongest portions 
is that dealing with the mental tests used by the Institute. These sec- 
tions cannot afford to be overlooked by anyone who intends to apply 
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psychological methods to the problems of the delinquent. The tests 
involve a series which admits of a very fair analysis of a large variety 
of mental capacities and characteristics. The need for an exact dupli- 
cation of the method of conducting the tests and for a trained experi- 
menter to apply them is clearly insisted upon. The account of these tests, 
as first published in Tests for Practical Mental Classification, by Healy 
and Fernald, cited the record of but a single individual in the way of 
resultant scores. The present volume adds much desired norms and 
indicates the range of variation of the group as a whole. Need for 
standardization of the tests upon normal individuals is emphasized, and 
the volume cites in brief such standards as have already been set by 
Dr. Clara Schmitt, one of the Institute's former assistant psychologists. 1 
Even yet the records of the court cases in the mental tests as presented 
in this volume do not do full justice to the amount of data in the files, 
the further analysis and presentation of which would be of so much 
value as to merit an early publication in greater detail. 

Jean Weidensall 
Laboratory of Social Hygiene 
Bedford Hiixs, N.Y. 



Education through Play. By Henry S. Curtis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xix+355. $1.50. 

America's growing appreciation of organized play has not as yet 
found expression in our public-school systems. It is the aim of this 
book to hasten the adoption of an adequate play policy within the 
schools; and to this end the English and German methods, and that in 
force in Gary, Indiana, are attractively presented. The thoroughness 
of treatment is based upon the author's initial preparation, his extensive 
observation in Europe and America, his practical administrative work 
in the field, his lecture courses on the subject, and the six years spent 
in writing the volume. 

Within the field treated the argument is uniformly convincing, but 
from a sociological point of view the whole tendency toward centralized 
and congregate play has yet to reckon with the rights of the home. 

As matters now stand, the home has a grievance which the play 
movement cannot ignore. In the first place, if large provision for public 

1 A more detailed account of Dr. Schmitt's investigation has since been published: 
Clara Schmitt, Standardization of Tests for Defective Children, The Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. XIX, No. 3. 



